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Now-A Full Line of 
~ 
B:zA Radioisotope — Reagents 
Including Carbon-14 Labeled Compounds and Deuterated Compounds 


Announcing an Important New Service 
for Industrial, Scientific and Research Laboratories 


Radioisotope reagents provide industrial and research chemists 
with unique new tools for scientific advancement. Their potential 
is tremendous and challenging . . . opening broad new areas of 
investigation in heavy industry, agriculture, biochemistry, medi- 
cine, and fundamental research. 


For example, with radiochemicals industrial chemists are tracing 
complex flow of liquids and gases . . . measuring wear and abrasion 

. determining performance of new chemical agents . . . solving 
problems once considered impossible. 


To supply this growing demand, Baker & Adamson now offers an 
extensive line of radiochemicals for general laboratory use. In- 
cluded are organic and inorganic radioisotopes, including Carbon- 
14 labeled compounds and deuterated compounds, produced for 
B&A by Tracerlab, Inc. 


SPECIAL CATALOG—A catalog on B&A Radiochemicals is now 
ready for distribution. It contains product listings, formulae, 
specific activities, and details on obtaining necessary Atomic 
Energy Commission authorization. This valuable catalog 
serves as an introduction to the whole field of research with 
radioactive chemicals. For your free copy, write or phone fj 
your B&A Office listed below. fe 


Banker Apamson Aegon 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
=== 409 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany® . Atlanta . Baitimore® . Birmingham® . Boston® . Sridgeport® 
Buffaic® . Charlotte? Chirago® . Cleveland® Denver® . Detroit® . Houston® 
Jacksonville . Kalamazoo . Les Angeics® . Minneapolis . New York® Philadeiphia® 
Pittebergh® . Prowidence® St. Lowis® San Francisco® . Seattle . Kennewick® and 
VYakime (Waeeh.) . In Wiseonsint General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 
FINE CHEMICALS In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Torento* * Vancouver® 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 
*Compiete stocks carried bere 
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“LEW” MAGNETIC 


HEAT OR COOL— WHILE STIRRING! 


Wis this magnetic stirrer, you can heat or cool liquids during the stirring opera- 
tion because the magnetic field is above the vessel proper. As there is no friction 
between the stirring magnet and the “Pyrex” glass flask, glass breakage can’t occur. 
Operation is simple. Speed of rotation is governed by the rheostat. 


There are two models, two types. Fig. 1 shows the atmospheric 
model; Fig. II the vacuum and/or pressure model. Type A has 
6-pole dual magnets for vessels up to 5-liter capacity; Type B, 
8-pole dual magnets for vessels up to 50-liter capacity. Each 
: stirrer consists of an upper Alnico V magnet, a lower Teflont- 
Ny covered Alnico V magnet, a removable semi-ball “Pyrex” cap, 
metal clamp, “Pyrex” adapter with semi-bal] well, “Pyrex” glass 


stirring rod and blade. 


st 24/40 | 29/42 34/45 40/50 45/50 55/50 | 
(Type A) $38.50 $38.80 $39.20 $39.70 $40.25 $40.75 
4-2165-1K 


| (Type B) $79.60 $79.70 $80.00 $80.50 $81.00 $81.60 


~O- Note: When ordering, please specify capacity of flask so that the 
Fig. i proper length stirring rod will be provided. 


SCIENTIFIC GLASS 


LABORATORY APPARATUS - INSTRUMENTS - CHEMICALS - GLASSWARE 


* Patent applied for + Trademark for DuPont tetrafluorethylene resin 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention Tue Cuemuist. 
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TO COME IN SEPTEMBER 


Dr. E. H. Northey, F.A.LC., whose contributions to the AIC have long 


been appreciated, received the 1955 Honor Scroll of the New Jersey Chapter. 
His acceptance address entitled, “Some Problems of Chemists in a Growth 
Industry,” will appear in September. e Dr. Charles D. Flory, under the title, 
“Keep the Gears in Mesh,” will show what the individual can do to promote 
his own success besides being technically competent. e C. A. Stokes presents 


a lively paper on the “Human Problems of the Research Director.” 
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LT. BAKER CHEMICA 


L CO.. PHILLIPSBURG. 


S ‘Baker Analyzed 


When you need Reagent Chemicals with the 
most exacting definition of purity for use as 
reference standards or in the preparation of 
standard solutions — specify these 5 ‘Baker 
Analyzed’ Primary STanparps. 


Arsenic Trioxide 
Benzoic Acid 
Potassium Biphthalate 
Potassium Dichromate 
Sodium Oxalate 


ab 


Baker Stanparps have been espe- 
cially manufactured, controlled, and evaluated 


to provide the following outstanding features: 
© They have an assay greater than 99.95 %,. 
@ They are stable compounds of known 

composition which react quantitatively 


with the solution to be standardized. 
@ They are relatively non-hygroscopic. 


These Paimary STANDARDS carry on the label 
the actual lot analysis of critical impurities — 
the actual lot analysis is an extra value you get 
with all ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents. 


For instant identification, all Baker Primary 
StTanparps will feature a gold label instead of 
blue. The next time you order ‘Baker Ana- 
lyzed’ Reagents from your favorite laboratory 
supply house, include your requirements for 
‘Baker Analyzed’ Primary STANDARDS. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. Executive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL 


House Ways and Means Committee Approves 


Private Pension Plans 


Benjamin Sweedler, F.A.LC. 
Chairman AIC Committee on Special Legislation 


(This Committee now reports the present status of the bill to enable the self- 
employed to set up pension plans on a par with those of the employed.) 


LONG STEP forward has been 
made in removing the inequities 
between the self-employed and those 
employed by employers having pen- 
sion systems. Whereas, employed 
professional people obtain income tax 
benefits in that contributions made by 
their employers to pension plans are 
tax exempt, the self-employed do not 
receive the same income tax benefits. 
The House of Representatives’ 
Ways and Means Committee, in July 
1955, approved, as income tax de- 
ductions, payments made to private 
retirement plans by the self-employed 
including chemists and chemical en- 
gineers. 

As approved by the Committee, 
annual deductions of 10 per cent of 
the taxpayer’s income is allowed to 
the extent of $5,000. a year, or an 
total of $100,000., which 
income is used to establish one of the 


over-all 


following types of retirement plans: 
1. Restricted retirement trust. 

2. Annuity contract approved by 

the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury; and 
3. Life insurance annuity con- 
tract to the extent that 


premiums are allocated to the 
annuity. 
Benefits cannot be paid before the 
beneficiary reaches the age of sixty- 
five or becomes permanently and to- 


tally disabled. 


Payments to a sur- 


vivor of the beneficiary are per- 
mitted. 
Benefits are taxable when paid 


out. However, since in most cases 
the individual’s total income is lower 
after retirement, the taxes paid on 
such benefits are at the lower rates 
then prevailing because of the smaller 
amount of reported income. 
Members are urged to communicate 
with their Congressmen, if they wish 
to support this bill, which is a modi- 


fication of the bill introduced into 


the House of Representatives by 
Representative Eugene J. Keogh 
(H.R. 10). 


Grants: For support of basic re- 
search in the natural sciences, by the 
National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., total $1,600,000, 
to 120 projects. This is the second 
group of awards to be made during 
fiscal year 1955. 
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REALIZING their product is one 
that cannot “cake-up” and still survive 
in a competitive market, leading pro- 
ducers of fertilizer use one of the Celite 
Mineral Fillers as a standard “anti- 
caking” ingredient. 

The ability of Celite Fillers to keep a 
product free-flowing results from their 


high absorption properties and unique 
diatom structure—properties which 
make them unusually effective safe- 
guards against caking in deliquescent 
materials, They are two of the unusual 
physical characteristics that adapt these 
diatomaceous silica powders to numer- 
ous industrial uses. 


THESE CELITE PROPERTIES BENEFIT MANY TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Because of their inertness and great bulk per 
unit of weight, Celite Mineral Fillers make 
ideal bulking agents for powders and pastes. 
Their tiny multi-shaped particles interlace to 
stiffen and strengthen admixtures. The mi- 
croscopically small facets of these particles 
diffuse light so effectively that they can be 
utilized to impart any desired degree of flat- 
ness to a surface film. Their light, porous 
nature improves suspension, helps prevent 


segregation. And their porous, thin-walled 
cellular structure imparts a delicate non- 
scratching abrasive action. 

You may find Celite the “extra something”’ 
needed to lift your product above competi- 
tion. Why not discuss its application to your 
problem with a Celite engineer? Or write for 
further information and samples to Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. Io 
Canada: 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cuemist. 


Keeping fertilizers "On the i un’ 


CHECK LIST OF PRODUCT 
BENEFITS OBTAINABLE 
AT UTTLE COST WITH 
CELITE MINERAL FILLERS 


@ Added Bulk 

@ Better Suspension 

@ Faster Cleaning Action 

@ Greater Absorption 

@ improved Color 

@ Better Dielectric 
Properties 

@ More Durable Finish 

@ Increased Viscosity 

@ Elimination of Caking 

@ Higher Melting Point 

@ Better Dry Mixing 

@ Improved Dispersion 
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MINERAL FILLERS 


For More and Better Chemistry Teachers 
Dr. William J. Wohlleben, F.A.LC. 


Dean of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio 


(Presented when the author received the Ohio Award of the Ohio AIC 
Chapter, April 15, 1955, at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio.) 


 ggerermoa bewails the fact that 

chemists are in great demand 
whereas the supply is visibly scant. 
It is also agreed that interest in the 
science of chemistry needs awakening 
in the high schools. That is where 
the foundations are laid. Could it be 
that the 
schools offers too many opportunities 
to the student for selections which 
represent the minimum effort toward 


“elective” system in such 


the acquisition of the needed “cred- 
its” for graduation? The “tough” 
subjects are too easily evaded unless 
there is an effort made on the part 
of administrators to offer reasoned 


guidance around this prejudice 
against mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. 


On the other hand, the teacher 
has the problem and duty of present- 
ing chemical science to the students 
in such a way as to activate their 
minds and lead them to thinking 
logically and scientifically. This, on 
the part of the teacher, 
imperative that he be equipped with 
a natural gift and love for teaching, 
coupled with the needed serious in- 


makes it 


formation in the science and tradi- 
tions of chemistry. The “awakening” 


referred to above thus involves the 


This fine discussion of the ways 
to improve chemistry teaching also 
contains references to biographical 
material on the great chemists of 
yesterday. 


cooperative efforts on the part of 
teachers and students. 

The American Association for the 
has just 


Advancement of Science 


formulated recommendations 
intended to supplement the shortage 


The AAAS 


urges recruitment refresher programs 


some 


of science teachers. 


for such who are __ insufficiently 
grounded in mathematics, physics, or 
chemistry. This applies especially to 


ex-teachers turned housewives and 
frequently banned from the teachers’ 
ranks. Another suggestion is some- 
what revolutionary: The AAAS will 
plead with the university science de- 
partments to relent the 


tion with Ph.D. research and spend 


preoccupa- 


more time and effort on future teach- 
ers at the bachelor and master levels. 
A third plan intended to stimulate 
interest is to inaugurate a national 
annual selection of several hundred 
teachers for special honor awards for 
distinguished All 


service. these 
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recommendations have been made by 
men of much experience and their 
conclusions in this matter of science 
teacher recruitment merits serious 
consideration by educational directors. 
While giving full sanction to the 
preceding suggestions, it seems to me 
that an additional item might have 
been included, an intangible element 
which has a compelling motivating 
force. 

We hold that the teaching of 
chemistry should be, above all, a labor 
of predilection. Kekule informs us 
that in his London days he frequently 
visited his fellow chemist and friend, 
Hugo Miller, and that the main 
topic of conversation was invariably 
their “beloved chemistry.” We know 
that the Kekule Theory of Benzene 
was conceived during the London 
stay. It is needless to recall what a 
profound effect this theory has had 
on the rebirth and stupendous growth 
of modern chemistry, notably in the 
field of aromatic organicals. 

On the part of the teacher of 
chemistry, if he loves chemistry, he 
will be prompted to seek a solid 
formation not only in the science it- 
self, but also in the special methods 
art” (as Goethe 
calls chemistry). He will be fired 
with a desire to improve his own 
mind in every conceivable manner for 
the better inspiration and guidance of 
his students. His teaching will be 
on a high level and brought down to 
the level of the students in an under- 
standable manner. 


of presenting the 


and attractive 
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There must be in his manner of 
teaching the ring of authority; stu- 
dents must feel that the master is 
not wavering, but that he is always 
on solid ground, that he is a mentor 
in whom confidence can be placed. 
In this respect let it be said that the 
“teaching” offered by some fellow- 
ship assistants is often fragmentary. 
What a happy situation exists when 
the chairman of the department takes 
over the freshman instruction! The 
writer with ever renewed 
pleasure the suave and hypnotic con- 
trol which Adolf V. Baeyer exer- 
cised over his Munich freshmen. In 
this country, Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand 
and others of like caliber have taken 
delight in teaching freshmen, func- 
tioning in this capacity even in their 
years of retirement! 


The Sweet Condemnation 


How can the young chemistry 
teacher cultivate this love for chem- 
istry? Propinquity is the answer! 
The teacher must seek companion- 
ship of other chemists by member- 


recalls 


ship in chemical societies. He must 
be a regular reader of professional 
journals and books. Conferences with 
more experienced teachers are also in 
order as well as visits to such plants 
which reduce chemical laws and re- 
actions to products calculated to im- 
prove living conditions. Current book 
reviews are also helpful and this will 
probably lead to the gradual build- 
ing of a personal library. This is 


another way of saying that the 
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teacher is condemned to a life of 
study—a sweet condemnation which 
becomes more and more beloved as 
the years march on. 

Chemistry has a long genealogy 
and a family tree which covers the 
globe and reaches into the beyond. 
The historical 
statement are vast indeed. Undeterred 
by the almost disheartening extent 
and depth of the history of chemistry, 
the teacher will not overlook the his- 
tory of the more salient discoveries 
in the variety of chemical endeavor. 
Just as interesting is the study of the 


implications of this 


lives and personalities of the pioneer 
chemists and contemporary leaders. 
The science was developed gradually 
and in our time very rapidly. Those 
who worked at this progress during 
the centuries were individuals won- 
derfully gifted and 
human: Some were deadly earnest, 


wonderfully 


others were puckish, argumentative 
But un- 
derneath such exterior manifestations 


or picturesquely eccentric. 


they were searchers for the truth as 
they believe it to be or as they saw 
it. Their and are 
stimulants. No wonder the student 


lives writings 


comes to life! Appetite is whetted, 
ambition is fired, a desire is born to 
emulate, at least in some degree, the 
ways of the great men. Lectures have 
a chance to be conducted with some 
verve, hearers become participants, 
not simply bench warmers. We real- 
istically agree that the average student 
body includes such who are uninter- 
ested and such who can rise to great 


FOR MORE AND BETTER... 


heights. The historical approach will 
benefit the latter heavily, whereas 
the former will probably be mildly 
amused, perhaps even to the point of 


Dr. 


Joel Hildebrand makes this comment 


becoming eventually interested. 


when facing such a situation: “We 
university teachers should not be like 
sheep drovers, spending most of our 
time upon the stragglers; we should 
spend much of it upon those out in 
front who do not demand our atten- 
tion.” For my part, I do not think 
that this directive should be carried 
out too literally, although the sug- 
gestion has merit. 

A rather interesting organized ef- 
fort to promote and increase interest 
of young men and women in the 
chemical ini- 
tiated by the American Chemical 
In 1937, the ACS author- 


ized the formation of undergraduate 


professions has been 


Society. 


student groups known as “affiliate” 
chapters of the ACS. These chapters 
caught hold of the interest of educa- 
tors in many colleges and universities. 
Between 1946 and 1951, there was 
a numerical increase of these chapters 
from 80 to almost 250. Such student 
chapters are chartered individually 
after they have complied with admis- 
sion requirements. The core of these 
chapters consists of regular monthly 
meetings at which student papers are 
presented and discussed, or motion 
pictures are shown illustrative of 
chemistry and its industrial or econo- 
Occasional 


mic applications. guest 


speakers drawn from local or other 
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sections aid to broaden the scope and 
outlook of the student’s own work. 
The year’s business usually ends with 
some social function. An interesting 
outgrowth of these chapter groups is 
the formation of joint meetings of 
several chapters in a given geogra- 
phical area; these meetings are 
known as regional. These regional 
meetings “in miniature” are patterned 
after the regional meetings of the 
ACS. The participating groups spon- 
sor the annual event in_ rotation. 
Those of us who have seen the af- 
filiates in action can vouch for the 
mutually maturing influence they 
exercise. Mention should be made of 
a valuable by-product earned in the 
form of occasions for public speak- 
ing. 
Biographical Sources 


Popularizers of chemistry realize 


the interest-catching value of bio- . 


graphical material. Authors of chem- 
ical texts have also sensed the need 
for a historical background of the 
At least one college 
organic chemistry text has made a 
large use of this feature; these authen- 
tic portraits are accompanied by bio- 
graphical references, traceable to the 
chemical journals usually available in 
the departmental library. It is sur- 
prising how readily a student evokes 
a mental picture of the men of science 
whose name-reactions or discoveries 


presentations. 


are met in lectures, conversations and 
reading. Mounted and framed au- 
thentic portraits are available and 
are of much help to establish “atmo- 
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sphere” in the library or business 
offices of major and minor executives. 

The search for biographical ma- 
terial is much facilitated by the list of 
references found in the Journal of 
Chemical Education, Vol. 20 (1943), 
page 506. In its own name _ the 
J.Ch.E. has an easily available list 
of 100 titles of biographical material 
relating to eminent chemists of all 
nations. There is also another com- 
pleted list of biographical sketches 
and obituaries covering the period of 
1876 to 1918, to be found in the 
Berichte, Vol. 51 (1918). The 
Chemical Society (London) has a 
collection of fine biographies in three 
volumes, entitled “Memorial Lec- 
tures.” The subjects of the lectures 
represent all nations. As to the lec- 
turers themselves, they are outstand- 
ing Englishmen of the chemical pro- 
fession, chosen by the Society to honor 
the memory of departed chemists of 
international fame. Only three non- 
Englishmen are contributors: van’t 
Hoff, Ruzika, and Crafts. Individ- 
ual biographies in book form are not 
cited here since they are easily traced 
in library catalogs. On that score, 
one exception is made. For the bet- 
ter student and older professionals 
who read German fluently, I would 
recommend the scholarly and beauti- 
fully illustrated and documented, 
“Das Buch der Grossen Chemiker,” 
Verlag Chemie, Berlin, 2 volumes. 
These life stories make delightful 
reading. When the chemist sits back at 
ease after a hectic day and consorts 
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with the men of his profession who 
have had their dreams, their trials and 


failures, their successes and other 


vicissitudes of life even as you and I, 
then he may pick up where he has 
left off “with a heart for any fate.” 


The Need for Foreign 
Languages 

The average American is not bi- 
lingual. If we substitute “the average 
chemist” for “The average Ameri- 
can,” does that also convey a like 
fact? Maybe it does. 

It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
recorded chemical knowledge is 
printed in English. The bulk of the 
remaining is presented in German. 
Our wonderful Abstracts act as sign 
posts directing to the original sources. 
Fortunate we are if the sources are 
in English! However, a foreign lan- 
guage reference can throw a road 
block in our path. The German lan- 
guage is thus encountered in almost 
a majority of instances. An ac- 
quaintance with chemical German 
would be welcome. This problem of 
literature research should profitably 
be brought to the notice of prospect- 
ive chemists. They should be made 
conscious of the need for being bi- 
lingual in so far as to be able to read 
foreign chemical literature. Because 
of its great scope and importance, 
this study of chemical German should 
be encouraged by the experienced 
men in the profession. A working 
knowledge is not so difficult to attain, 
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provided the student brings along 
the minimum of one year of solid 
German grammar. The literary Ger- 
man he brings needs amplification as 
to vocabulary and terminology. Word 
order and sentence structure often 
long and involved, call for a good 
pedagogue and a chemist! 


None of the readers of this para- 
graph need be convinced of the need 
for a reading knowledge of an addi- 
tional language. Your advice in this 
matter to high school students in- 
tending to enter the chemical pro- 
fession will be well placed. 


An attempt has been made to 
show that chemistry as a study and 
as a profession can be made both 
pleasurable and profitable in many 
ways. I have had years of contact 
with students who have since entered 
the “service”—the service to promote 
the ethical and material well-being 
of their fellow beings. Thus the 
teaching of chemistry can be a vehicle 
for casually imparting lessons of per- 
sonal and civic conduct, and here too 
the great personalities in the galaxy 
of past chemists serve us. 

The teacher-chemist is a grateful 
profession. All chemists, all the mem- 
bers of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS may have moments 
when they too can be teachers in 
public and private life as “chemist- 
teachers” and be instrumental in 
bringing more and better chemists 
into our fold. 


"ad 
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Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, AIC President; Dr. David P. Gans, Dr. W ohlleben, 
and Malvern J. Hiler, chairman of The Ohio Chapter. 


Presentation to Dr. Wohlleben 


D* 3 J. WoHLLesen, 

head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Dayton, received the Ohio 
Award of the Ohio AIC Chapter, 


at ceremonies at the conclusion of 
its all-day annual meeting, April 15, 


1955, at the Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Mayflower 


The presentation of the award was 
made by Dr. David M. Gans, retir- 
ing chairman of the Chapter. Mal- 
vern J. Hiler, who succeeded Dr. 
Gans as Chapter chairman, intro- 
duced Dr. Wohlleben. Dr. Wobhlle- 


ben responded with an address en- 


titled, “For More and Better Chem- 
istry Teachers.” (See preceding 
pages.) Some of Dr. Wobhlleben’s 
students came from long distances to 
the meeting to honor him, including 
one from Mexico, Federico Ferrarra. 
During the afternoon program, 
Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, AIC president, 
“Why 
(See preceding pages. ) 
The citation to Dr. 


spoke on Professionalism ?” 
Wohlleben 
reads: 
For achievement in chemistry 
which has brought distinction to 
the chemical profession and to 


the Ohio Chapter. 
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Why Professionalism? 
Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore 


President, The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


(Presented before the Annual Meeting of the Ohio AIC Chapter, Hotel 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio, April 15, 1955.) 


His country has achieved leader- 
ship in wealth, power, and social 
progress largely because of its indus- 
trial development which has permitted 
an unusual degree of individual free- 
dom and initiative, and has created 
a social attitude among our people 
that is more tolerant than that which 
is found in other countries of the 
world. Every scientist knows that 
cause and effect relationships are pos- 
tulated upon the invariable association 
of two events, as far as human ex- 
perience goes. The one which always 
is observed to precede the other is 
looked upon as the cause. However, 
in matters affecting social relation- 
ships it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the time order of events, to say 
nothing about their invariable associa- 
tion. For this reason there are many 
people who will argue that industrial 
progress is not the cause but the effect. 
Whatever position you may take in 
the matter there can be little doubt 
that economic development, which 
depends so largely upon the progress 
of our industry, has now great im- 
portance to the proseprity, the secu- 
rity, and the happiness of our people. 
It is even apparent that this factor is 
important to the people in countless 
other countries. 
If we grant these things to be true, 


A professional scientist or en- 
engineer is an individual who with 
adequate training, experience, in- 
tellectual capacity, and moral in- 
tegrity, effectively devotes his sci- 
entific or engineering skills to the 
service of society and his profes- 
sion, in whatever assignment he 
finds himself, with a full sense of 
the personal responsibility and 
trusteeship conferred by his special 
training. 
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we must then agree that science and 
engineering have become such im- 
portant factors in the progress of in- 
dustry that they also must be given 
the same important significance that 
applies to industry itself. 

Although growth itself is not a 
final criterion of value, I think we may 
agree, without much discussion, that 
the remarkable growth of research in 
industry which has taken place in the 
last decade is a firm indication of the 
importance which it holds in the 
minds of industrial leaders. It is suf- 
ficient to say that these people do not 
as a class, and over a considerable 
period, spend industry’s income for 
unimportant frills. 

Another trend which should be 


mentioned briefly is the increasing 
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tendency for universities and technical 
schools to divert a significant portion 
of the time and effort of their re- 
search people, including graduate 
students, to applied research as con- 
trasted with fundamental research. 
This has been a natural move for self- 
preservation to replace in some degree 
the flow of income greatly reduced 
by our confiscatory tax system as 
applied to wealthy benefactors. 

Another phenomenon of significance 
is the advent of atomic fission which 
so far has been applied in its most 
important aspects to destructive wea- 
pons, but which is slowly spreading 
into fields which will eventually pro- 
duce revolutionary changes in our 
power and materials sources. 

It is no longer true that a trained 
scientist or engineer may over the 
span of his active professional career, 
and by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, keep his knowledge com- 
pletely up to date in his own pro- 
fession, and add to it a sufficient 
knowledge of the other scientific and 
engineering professions to pass critical 
judgment upon the activities of their 
members. This type of knowledge is 
growing so rapidly, and in so many 
divergent and abstruse fields, that it 
is often difficult or impossible to know 
what other professional people are 
talking about, to say nothing of eval- 
uating the content of their discus- 
sion. Partly for this reason, and 
partly because scientific equipment is 
also becoming highly specialized and 
complicated, there has been a great 
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upsurge in the services performed by 
nonprofit research units and by con- 
sulting engineering organizations, 
both of which can bring to bear upon 
a problem experts and specialized 
equipment which may not be avail- 
able to an industrial organization 
which requires their use. 

Let us examine one other factor 
that was without much significance 
twenty years ago, but which now is of 
rapidly-increasing magnitude. That is 
the impact of advertising—written, 
spoken, and visual—which has firmly 
implanted in the public mind not only 
the importance of the role being 
played by science and engineering in 
the development of modern aids to 
health, transportation, and comfort- 
able living, but has also imbued a 
large portion of the public with the 
belief that science and engineering 
can work miracles. 

If we review all these trends and 
influences we cannot escape the con- 
viction that science and engineering 
have assumed positions of such im- 
portance in our social structure that 
the integrity, behavior, and attitude of 
the individual in the performance of 
his professional duties have also be- 
come matters of great social im- 
portance. 


Reaction on the Individual 
Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 

It is a perfectly logical development 
that teamwork and group action 
which have been so effectively devel- 
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oped in this country should increasing- 
ly influence the utilization of scientific 
and engineering effort. However, this 
has meant that the individual, being 
less directly associated with a given 
accomplishment, does not acquire 
recognition and prestige as readily as 
when this work was done largely by 
individual effort. Moreover, the suc- 
cess of a large portion of our profes- 
sional people is becoming more and 
more dependent upon their associa- 
tion with a large organization and 
their effectiveness in working with a 
group. 

The public reaction to the advertis- 
ing previously referred to has been to 
accord esteem to those people con- 
nected with applied research, and with 
little understanding or appreciation 
of the importance of basic discoveries. 
The knowledge that fundamental re- 
search was the key which opened the 
resources of atomic energy, which has 
been chiefly associated in the public 
mind with destructive weapons, has 
created considerable distrust of 
theoretical scientists. It is even a fact 
that quite a number of scientists have 
questioned the advisability of delving 
too deeply into the laws of nature 
because of the fear that the results 
may be used for the destruction of the 
very society that they are hoping to 
lead to higher levels. 

There has also been some bungling 
by employers who are inexperienced 
in the methods of research who ex- 
pect to see the research laboratory 
operated as a mass-production effort, 


and who thereby create among the in- 
dividual research workers a sense of 
frustration and futility. 

Even in properly organized and 
conducted research and engineering 
groups there is now an interdepend- 
ence of technicians, routine scientists 
or engineers, and creative scientists 
and engineers who spark new ideas 
but usually cannot develop their 
practical applications. 

In addition to the changes in the 
public attitude, the mode of working, 
and the necessity for group associa- 
tion, the individual chemist and chem- 
ical engineer finds himself in circum- 
stances that are further modified be- 
cause there are not enough people 
with his training to supply the needs. 
This is brought about by an insuffi- 
cient number being trained, a con- 
siderable number being taken away 
from their active work for varying 
lengths of time by the Military 
Forces, and the increased tendency to 
move into fields where their skills 
are used only to a minor extent. The 
resulting competition for his services 
may have an immediate effect on the 
individual chemist and chemical en- 
gineer to make him realize that many 
people place less importance upon 
competent training that upon numbers 
of people. 

Thus, we can see that to a back- 
ground of social change which in- 
creasingly emphasizes the social im- 
portance of the work of the scientist 
and engineer, there has been added 


a change in his working environ- 
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ment and under conditions where 
there is a need for the most effective 
performance, he suspects quality to 
be subordinated to quantity. 


What Constitutes a Professional 
Chemist or Chemical Engineer 

These conditions which we have 
just discussed point up the high re- 
sponsibility, both of these professions 
and their individual members, to 
face their social obligations and to 
find effective means to meet them, 
so we can start off by saying that 
unless the attitude and actions of 
the individual effectively serve these 
ends, he has no right to consider 
himself to be a professional scientist 
or engineer. 

Obviously the individual cannot do 
a competent job unless he has ade- 
quate training and supplements it 
by proper experience. If he is to 
deserve professional standing, he 
must uphold the dignity and integrity 
of his profession by the manner in 
which he deals with all of the people 
associated with him, either as non- 


professionals, fellow - professionals, 


employers, or the general public. In 
other words, he must know his job, 
he must utilize his knowledge with 
loyalty to his employer and due re- 
gard for the rights of other people, 
and especially the general public. 


Because he has received specialized 
training which gives him special 
power of accomplishment, he owes a 
debt to society for making this pos- 
sible which he must be alert to repay 
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where he can. He is especially obli- 
gated to promote his profession by 
adding to its knowledge and pres- 
tige, and by doing what he can to 
make it possible for others to acquire 
the knowledge and be indoctrinated 
with the objectives which he himself 
prizes. 


Perhaps non-professional people 
can rationalize the position of allow- 
ing others to do their thinking and 
to take action for them in important 
matters, but the very nature of pro- 
fessional training requires that each 
individual professional unit exercise 
his own initiative and make his own 
decisions with respect to the obliga- 
tions which he has accepted by taking 
the training and representing him- 
self as a member of a scientific en- 
gineering profession. 


The Price of Admission 


It is fruitless to stop and argue 
now as to whether the scientific pro- 
fessions are important to the progress 
of society; it is also unprofitable to 
debate about whether that need can 
be filled by incompetent or irrespon- 
sible people or people who lack the 
character to do their own thinking 
and make their own decisions. Ac- 
tually, the only debatable question is 
whether I as an individual expect to 
attain or maintain a professional level 
for myself; whether I am going to 
be one of the growing number of 
scientific professionals who will be 
given the same professional recogni- 
tion as a doctor or lawyer, or whether 
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I wish to be merely another highly- 
paid artisan. 

If I shrink from making my own 
decisions; if | doubt my own com- 
petence; if I have no interest in 
what happens to future generations 
as long as I get my share now, I 
will never be a professional man. 
Professional acceptance starts with 
the individual. Professional societies 
cannot make professional people out 
of their members unless those mem- 
bers individually accept their proper 
responsibilities. The only thing that 
professional societies can do is to aid 
all their to meet their 
technical problems, or to set the pro- 
per standards for behavior. They 
cannot create those elements of 
loyalty, integrity, initiative, and the 
other basic characteristics that are 
required to make a professional man. 

Scientists and engineers for many 
years have utilized their skill, knowl- 


members 


edge, and determination to overcome 
tremendous odds placed in their way 
by the natural elements. Their 
achievements have been applauded 
and remembered because they accom- 
plished difficult tasks that others had 
found to be impossible. To some 
degree today we are faced with the 
necessity of establishing and main- 
taining conditions in industry which 
will make it possible for a real pro- 
fessional man to do his job in a pro- 
fessional manner. We should not be 
diverted from this because it requires 
that we deal with people instead of 
things. We should not be discour- 
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NOW OVER 


CHEMICALS 


CALCIUM FLUOZIRCONATE 
CALCIUM GLYCOCHOLATE 
CALCIUM MALATE 
CALCIUM METABORATE 
CALCIUM SUCRATE 
CALCIUM UNDECYLENATE 
CAMPHO QUINONE 
CAMPHOR SALICYLATE 


CAMPHYLAMINE 
CANTHARIDIN 
CARNAUBIC ACID 
CARNAUBYL ALCOHOL 
CARONAMIDE 
CARRAGHEENIC ACID 
CARRAGHEENIN 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


Ino. 
17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y 
Plaza 7-817) 


aged because everyone does not see 
the light immediately. We sheuld 
not permit ourselves to be dragged to 
the level of plumbers, mechanics, and 
bricklayers, just because we now have 
to perform our duties in groups in- 
stead of individually. If I am to be 
a truly professional man, I 
think and act like one, and recogni- 
tion will follow. 


must 


Announced: By Dr. Robert E. 
Hulse, F.A.LC., vice president of 
National Petro-Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, N. Y., that the new 26-million- 
pound per year polyethylene resin 
plant at Tuscola, Illinois, is now on- 


stream. 
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Chill your process 
with a 


C-R CHILL-VACTOR 


C-R CHILL-VACTOR units flash 
cool water, aqueous solutions and 
certain other liquids to temperatures 
down to 32° F. by partial evapora- 
tion at high vacuum. 

As with all Croll-Reynolds equip- 
ment, the process is very simple. No 
chemical refrigerant is used. There 
are no moving parts. First cost as 
well as operating cost is usually less 
than for mechanical refrigeration. 

CHILL-VACTOR units are produc- 
ing chilled water in industrial plants 
throughout the worid. Capacity varies 
from a few tons up to a few thousand 
tons. 

The CHILL-VACTOR is only one 
type of steam-jet EVACTOR, manu- 
factured by Croll-Reynolds. Others 
are producing high vacuum in many 
hundreds of plants. Let our technical 
staff help you with any or all of your 
vacuum problems. 


CROLL 


(ilk 


REYNOLDS 


Croll-Reynolds co. wn. 


MAIN OFFICE 
75) Central Avenue, Westfield, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
17 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
CHILL-VACTOR UNITS EVACTOR STEAM-JETS 
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Retired: Dr. Norman A. Shep- 
ard, F.A.L.C., as chemical director 
of American Cyanamid Company, 
New York 20, N. Y. During his 
forty-two year career in the chemical 
industry, he became widely known in 
industrial, governmental, professional 
and academic circles. He is a member 
of the Manpower Committee of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
and has served as councilor and on 
many committees. He was graduated 
from Yale University in 1913. He 
and his wife make their home in 
Stamford, Conn. 


Annual Meeting: Of the Ameri- 
can Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories, Inc., to be held at the West- 
ward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Nov. 8-11, 1955. Host will be Claude 
E. McLean of the Arizona Testing 
Laboratories, assisted by Michael J. 
Sullivan of the Valley Laboratories. 
For information: Dr. Harold M. 
Dudley, executive secretary of the 
Council at 4302 East-West Highway, 
Washington 14, D.C. 


Elected: R. J. Abernethy, F.A.- 
I.C., as secretary of the Toxicology 
Section of the American Academy of 
Forensic Sciences. Dr. Henry Frei- 
muth was elected chairman of the 
Section. Mr. Abernethy is head toxi- 
cologist of the Office of Coroner, 
County of Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. 


Working With Salesmen 


J. Warren Kinsman 
Vice President, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 


(Presented at the First Professional Session of the AIC Annual Meeting, 


May 12, 1955, in Chicago, III.) 


Slew theme of this meeting, name- 

ly, “The All-Important Ability 
to Work Effectively with People,” 
was well and timely chosen, because 
there has never been a period in all 
history when more attention has been 
given socially, politically, commer- 
cially and industrially than now to 
that requirement of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

During the past twenty to thirty 
years, we in industry have become 
highly conscious of our public rela- 
tionships, our employee relations, our 
shareholder relations and our rela- 
tions with business prospects, cus- 
tomers and suppliers. Further, our 
relations with salesmen! 

As a result of World War II ra- 
tioning and the post-war shortages of 
supplies and services, Americans ac- 
cused themselves of having lost the 
ability to sell. Nothing is further 
from the truth! 

Those in sales not young enough 
to enter the Armed Forces were 
utilized as allocators of the avail- 
ables or as pacifiers of historically 
valued buyers denied, by circum- 
stances, their usual prerogative of re- 
quisitioning the available supplies 
and services. 

As the war effort decimated the 


men in sales, they were not replaced, 
because all that was then necessary 
to move the results of production 
into consuming channels was the ex- 
posure of goods to public gaze and 
the sufferance of buyers to fight each 
other to take them away. Salesman- 
ship sunk to low estate and research 
and production became “sacred cows.” 

Came another day—and the real- 
ization that finance, research and 
manufacturing were only three of the 
four cardinal supports to the endur- 
able tetrahedron of enterprise which 
would collapse unless the fourth were 
present. 

You can have one guess! What is 
it? 

Right! The fourth is salesmanship! 

Without it, how could we keep 
our factories busy, our populace em- 
ployed, our shareholders happy and 
Federal and State governments satis- 
fied with income to meet the affairs 
of state? 

It is the life-blood of the Ameri- 
can economic system. 

It is the talent to lead people to 
spend an appropriate part of their 
income for self-betterment and a 
more abundant way of life. 

Yes, came another day and the need 
to keep busy our over-expanded capa- 
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city to make, absent the defense ef- 
fort and our national “give-away” 
programs to friendly nations fast re- 
storing their own productivity. 

Had we lost our ability to sell? 
Hardly! 

The fact is that we just had not 
been permitted to sell and so our 
national selling organization dete- 
riorated. It had brought no new 
young blood into the selling function 
and had failed miserably to have 
ready training courses for those soon 
to be needed. 

Inevitably, competition for home- 
side and foreign business reared its 
ugly head and one day an older 
salesman called upon one of his fa- 
vorite purchasing agents. 

“Charlie,” he said, “remember 
during the war and thereafter I took 
good care of you?” 

“Yes, Oscar, I remember that with 
great appreciation, but what have 
you done for me lately?” 

Thus we came to the modern era 
of intense competition and, in the 
chemical industry, of training men 
in technical sales servicing of a high 
order. 

We all currently spend a great 
deal of time and money inquiring into 
and analyzing the nature of our asso- 
ciations with others—from_ individ- 
uals to small and large groups—with 
whom we coexist. More significantly 
those studies are frequently followed 
by actions to improve those relation- 
ships. 

We either adapt ourselves to earn 
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better the approbation of others or 
engage upon campaigns to court their 
minds to our philosophy and conduct 
of affairs. Instead of being in the 
“Atomic Age,” we are really in the 
“Pollar Age.” Spelled POLLAR, 
that is, the “Age of Inquiry Polls.” 

In the field of selling, this proce- 
dure takes the form of Market Re- 
search and among the salesmen of 
business, commerce and industry, it 
has become desirable to explore and 
understand their opinions so as to 
create and establish training pro- 
grams that enhance their capacities 
toward the enlightened benefit of 
themselves, their employers, their fel- 
low-workers, customers and the public 
at large. 

Working with salesmen can and 
does provide one of the most reward- 
ing and satisfying human-relationship 
experiences of life. 

As one segment of society, sales- 
men of industrial products more often 
than not are well-educated, intelli- 
gent, of good presence, articulate and 
possess a high sense of integrity and 
ethical responsibility. 

Built into or instilled 
character and personalty is an appro- 
priate degree of extroversion, for sell- 


into their 


ing is seldom the profession to be em- 
braced by those afflicted with intro- 
version. Inherently, they either pos- 
ses or develop that much admired 
talent to win and hold the esteem of 
others for themselves, their house and 
the goods or services they are selling. 

Well-selected and well-trained 
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salesmen are equipped with attributes 
to become ambassadors of business. In 
many instances they may be the only 
representative of the corporation they 
work for, whom prospects and cus- 
tomers ever see. 


To become business statesmen, 
salesmen must be thoroughly indoc- 
trinated into and truly reflect their 
employer's philosophies, practices and 
objectives; the honorable traditions 
of their company; its contributions to 
our enterprise system and our Ameri- 
can economy; its progressiveness in 
research and product development ; its 
reputation for quality goods and ser- 
vices; its constructive employee and 
public relations policies and its good- 
citizenship in all communities and 
states where it has factories, offices 
or distribution facilities. 


All of these desirable qualities and 
capacities do not come 
wrapped up in a salesman when he 
is engaged. They are attained only 
after long and systematic training, 
which is why a corporation’s initial 
investment in a thoroughly competent 
salesman ranges, according to a recent 
survey, from $10,000 to $20,000. 
Personally, I believe the cost is much 
more. 


naturally 


At the recent meeting in Cincin- 
nati of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, a panel symposium on “Educa- 
tion of Chemists for Sales and Sales 
Development” brought forth a va- 


riety of views as to whether colleges 
should undertake courses of instruc- 
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tion to qualify graduates for a career 
in selling. 

The consensus seemed to be, and 
I agree with it, that colleges and uni- 
versities should confine themselves to 
teaching students how to use their 
mental equipment through educa- 
tion in history, languages, sciences, 
mathematics, philosophy, economics, 
the humanities, liberal arts and as 
much more as the college years permit. 

Prospects for the selling function 
should come to industry with a rea- 
sonably broad education and there- 
after engage in specialization with the 
spirit that they intend to keep on 
learning until the day they retire. 

All of this calls for a program of 
continuous instruction and training by 
the employer. Obviously, not all of 
it can be classroom instruction be- 
cause the great preponderance of the 
instruction in, and acquisition of, 
sales skills and experience will be 
provided by the day-to-day training 
on the job. 

However, after the introductory in- 
doctrination of the newly engaged 
salesman, or the one who has been 
transferred to selling from the re- 
search, manufacturing or other 
branches of the business, into the fun- 
damentals and essentials of salesman- 
ship, there should follow refresher 
courses at appropriate intervals. 

Salesmen being extroverts, it fol- 
lows that their sales executives, in 
order to give leadership, counsel, in- 
spiration and direction, must be ex- 
troverts, with perhaps an experience- 
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seasoned edge to qualify them for 


management. 
In most cases, they probably are 
superior extroverts because they 


would never have forged through the 
ranks to positions of executive au- 
thority and responsibility unless they 
were. 

The responsibility for training 
salesmen naturally falls upon the 
vice-president in charge of sales or 
the sales director, his headquarters 
and branch sales managers, as well 
as his field sales supervisors and the 
older salesmen. 

The care and feeding of salesmen 
with mental food, procedures and 
techniques embraces, to mention only 
a few, such important details as: how 
to think straight; how to define, 
analyze and solve problems; how to 
turn complaints into sales; how to 
prepare encompassing reports and 
productive correspondence; how to 
organize sales efforts and appeal to 
the prospect’s enlightened self-inter- 
est; how to detect the needs of pros- 
pects and customers; how to demon- 
strate that the product or services 
being offered can be utilized by the 
customer—or his customers— to make 
something for profitable sale; and a 
thorough understanding of and re- 
spect for the anti-trust laws and 
ethics of fair competition. 

I have often said that businessmen 
should know almost more about the 
anti-trust laws than do lawyers, for 
it is businessmen, and not lawyers, 
who get into trouble. 
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Finally, it is important to teach 
salesmen how to avoid work. That 
may sound like an inconsistency. Not 
at all, it is just one way of saying 
that salesmen should be taught to 
conserve the precious hours of their 
business day and utilize them most 
efficiently and effectively. 

Men who choose the chemical in- 
dustry for a career in salesmanship 
are particularly fortunate, because 
they have as their market place every 
one of the 78 classes of business for 
which statistics are compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Hence, the whole country and many 
foreign countries are their “oyster.” 
But, to crack it: 

Sales executives must possess or ac- 
quire the ability to motivate their 
subordinates to superior achievements. 
This can be accomplished only by 
incessant day and night devotion to 
enlightened leadership and constant 
association with the men and the jobs 
to be done. 

Through conferences, meetings, 
case studies, manuals, refresher 
courses, bulletins, technical literature, 
promotional advertising, public speak- 
ing instruction and road trips with 
their sales executives can salesmen be 
brought to a high level of aspiration 
for success and advancement. From 
their groups must come some of the 
officers of corporations. 

The world’s sweetest 
praise and of extreme importance in 
building and maintaining good morale 
in the organization is the need to 


music is 
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recognize and reward top perform- 
ances, not only financially, but spi- 
ritually. 

There is usually enough credit and 
glory to go around, but they should 
be dispensed with discretion so as not 
to belittle their inspirational value. 

Working with salesmen includes 
not only the formal business relation- 
ship but also a human, personal in- 
terest in the men and their affairs of 
life. For example, have regard for 
their personal safety while on the job. 

While most employes of industry 
work in groups, the members of which 
encourage each other to observe sound 
safety precautions, salesmen almost in- 
variably have to work as individuals 
and be their own reminders to act 
with care. 

The nature of their duties requires 
them to travel constantly. In driv- 
ing their cars, salesmen are conti- 
nually exposed to the hazards of the 
road, often before dawn and frequent- 
ly after dusk. 

Moreover, their assignments take 
them into buildings, factories and 
laboratories where the safety precau- 
tions sometimes leave much to be de- 
sired. Accordingly some of their 
risks are greater than those to which 
other employes are exposed. 

Sales managers should encourage 
their traveling representatives to ob- 
serve every possible precaution against 
injury to themselves and anxiety to 
their families. 

Practicing safety is good business 
for salesmen, as well as every other 


employee interested in good business. 

Essential to the successful manage- 
ment of a corporation is accurate 
sales forecasting. Since the basic data 
largely originates with salesmen, 
they should be thoroughly groomed 
in the ways to detect and report sig- 
nificant information. 

Salesmen who live by the Ameri- 
can free, competitive enterprise sys- 
tem should be encouraged to dis- 
seminate a clear understanding and 
appreciation of it among all with 
whom they come in contact. They 
can be great disciples of sound busi- 
ness, sound government and a stable, 
enjoyable way of life. 

Finally, to the extent their out-of- 
town duties permit, salesmen should 
also be encouraged to practice good- 
citizenship by participation in the 
civic and humanitarian affairs of their 
communities. 

A good citizen, active in his church, 
his local school system, his commu- 
nity’s welfare problems and his town’s 
government is invariably a_ better 
salesman. 

Yes, “Working with Salesmen” is 
a truly great and glorious experience 
and I hope many of you derive as 
much spiritual satisfaction as I have 
in doing so these past forty years. 


Appointed: 


Erving Arundale, 
F.A.1.C., as assistant director of the 
new Enjay Laboratories of Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Co., in Lin- 
den, N. J. He was formerly section 
head of the Chemical Division. 
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Five Million Dollars for Basic Research 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., has set up a fund of $5,000,000, 
the principal and income of which 
are to be used to promote basic re- 
search in the physical sciences. The 
gift for this purpose was made to the 
Foundation by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. 


The trusteees of the Foundation 
are convinced that a great need exists 
to expand activities in the area of 
basic research, and their conclusion 
was justified by the results of a year’s 
study, made by five scientists headed 


by Dr. Roger Adams, Hon. AIC. 


“We in the United States have 
been remarkable exploiters but not 
particularly good discoverers,” Mr. 
Sloan stated during a press confer- 
ence, and then referred to an article 
on this subject in the March 1955 
issue of Fortune. 


The foundation has set up a pro- 


gram committee of five scientists to 
discover areas of science in which 
there are extraordinary needs and an 
opportunity for fundamental ad- 
vance, and to locate talented scien- 
tists to undertake such investigations 
effectively. This Committee is headed 
by Dr. Arthur C. Cope, F.A.LC., 
head of the Department of Chemistry 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Other committee members 
are: Dr. James Brown Fisk, director 
of research in the physical sciences, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. ; 


Dr. K. S. Pitzer, head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, University of 
California; Dr. Frederick Seitz, head, 
Department of Physics, University of 
and Dr. A. W. Tucker, 
head, Department of Mathematics, 


Illinois, 


Princeton University. 


Dr. Richard T. Arnold, professor 
of chemistry, University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed adminis- 
trator of the program. The individ- 
uals selected as investigators will be 
associated, for the most part, with 
American universities and technolog- 
ical institutions. One plan is to re- 
lieve them from academic duties for 
a time to devote their talents to pro- 
mising areas of basic research. An- 
other is to supply these investigators 
with funds to appoint predoctoral or 
postdoctoral fellows to participate in 
basic research with the senior inves- 
tigator and to cover the cost of spe- 
cial services or necessary equipment. 

Dr. Cope stated that the mechan- 
ism for making the awards was not 
fully arranged yet, but will probably 
consist of contact with the univer- 
sities and grants to the institutions on 
behalf of individuals. The program 
will not be in full operation until 
1956. 


Mr. Sloan expressed the hope that 
the Foundation’s program will also 
serve to encourage other foundations 


and groups to support basic research. 
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OFFICERS 


President, Ray P. Dinsmore 
President-elect, John H. Nair 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


Johan A. Bjorksten, Chicago Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Dr. Johannes H. Bruun 

Niagara Chapter 
Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher 

New England Chapter 

Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 
K. M. Herstein, 4t-Large 
Harry N. Holmes, 41t-Large 
Morris Katzman, Western Chapter 


Donald B. Keyes, Past President 


Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
John Kotrady, New York Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
H. W. Mackinney, 

New Jersey Chapter 
Emil Ott, At-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 

Washington Chapter 
George L. Royer, At-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 


May Meeting 


The 303rd meeting of the AIC Na- 
tional Council was held May 11, 1955, at 
6:00 p.m., in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. Retiring president Donald B. Keyes 
presided. The following officers and 
councilors were present: Messrs. R. P. 
Dinsmore, A. W. Fisher, Jr., L. H. Flett, 
K. M. Herstein, F. A. Hessel, D. B. Keyes, 
G. Kirton, J. H. Nair, P. E. Reichardt, 
W. J. Sparks, and L. T. Work. L. A. 
Hall, chairman of the Chicago Chapter; 
H. S. Bloch, B. S. Friedman, E. L. Gordy, 
and W. B. Hendrey of the Annual Meet- 
ing Committees; L. T. Eby, chairman of 
the Membership Committee; John Ko- 
trady, retiring chairman of the New York 
Chapter, and V. F. Kimball were present. 

The Treasurer presented the account- 
ant’s report for the fiscal year May 1, 
1954 to April 30, 1955, showing that the 
excess of income over expenses during the 


year was $461.75. 
The following resolution by Mr. Flett 
was presented: 


Resolution 


The Council of The American In- 
stitute of Chemists has learned of the 
death of Dr. Gustav Egloff on April 
29, 1955. 

The Institute is but the sum of all 
the efforts, ideas, thoughts and prin- 
ciples of its members who remember 
those particularly important parts of 
its structure which were built into it 
by Gustav Egloff, as the Institute 
president, as a gold medalist, and 
as a councilor for many years. The 
profession of chemist is richer be- 
cause of him. 

They do remember his lifetime of 
unselfish devotion to chemistry and 
to the men who made the modern 
chemical era possible. No effort was 
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too great nor any kindly deed too 
small if he could see good in it. The 
science and technology of petroleum 
became vigorous through his in- 
ventive genius and by the knowledge 
which he shared through his well- 
thought out books. 

They do remember that he was the 
first to recognize the importance of a 
public understanding of chemistry. 
Throughout his career he was a lead- 
er in carrying the message of chem- 
istry beyond the borders of the 
chemical profession. Through writ- 
ings, lectures, and broadcasts he 
brought a forceful message to mil- 
lions of people. He received many 
honors both here and abroad. 

Always friendly and helpful, he 
was a devoted citizen. 

Therefore be it resolved that the 
Council of The American Institute 
of Chemists record its deep sorrow 
in the passing of a great leader and 
true American. 

Be it further resolved that the 
Council will honor his memory by 
renewed effort in seeking those ob- 
jectives which he held so dear. 

Be it further resolved that these 
resolutions be made a part of the 
permanent record of this meeting and 
that copies be forwarded with sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Gustav Egloff and to 
his devoted associates in the Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company. 
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of Des Plaines since 1915. It is prob- 
able that his name was better known 
in international scientific circles than 
to many of his fellow townsmen. 
High honors came to him, but we 
should guess that none gave him as 
much satisfaction as a concrete re- 
sult from his pursuit of knowledge. 
His was a rich and rewarding life.” 

—The Chicago Daily News 


May 3, 1955. 
Upon motion, the following resolution 
was adopted: 
Resolution 


Whereas, our colleague and good 
friend, Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, passed 
to his reward on May 1, 1955, and 

Whereas, he was a past chairman 
of the Chicago Chapter of the AIC, 
and received the Honor Scroll of the 
Chicago Chapter in 1953, as well as 
a member of many other scientific 
societies and for many years was 
engaged as a teacher, professor, re- 
search chemist, consultant, and lec- 
turer in the field of chemistry and 
at his death was the managing di- 
rector and one of the owners of 
Hizone Products Company, and 

Whereas, his many friends in the 
AIC deeply miss his presence as a 
gentleman of the highest integrity, 
scholarly achievement, wise coun- 
selling and enthusiastic supporter 
of the AIC, 

Be it therefore resolved that the 


This resolution was adopted, and Dr. 
Hall was permitted to add the following 
editorial to the permanent records of the 


National Council of The American 
Institute of Chemists at its meeting 
on May 11, 1955, expresses its deep 


INSTITUTE. 
Dr. Gustav Egloff 

“It might be possible to add up 
some approximation of the debt 
which the America of today owed to 
Dr. Gustav Egloff. His pioneering 
researches into the application of sci- 
ence to the technology of petroleum 
processing were enormously valuable. 

“But the impact of his sprightly 
mind, his insatiable curiosity, and the 
bold imagination with which he ex- 
horted budding scientists to improve 
on nature, will bear fruit for many 
years to come. In his death last week, 
the world lost a figure infinitely more 
useful than many whose names are 
household words. 

“Dr. Egloff had been research di- 
rector of Universal Oil Products Co. 


regret and sorrow that Dr. Hilton Ira 

Jones will no longer be with us in 

this world, and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to Mrs. 

Hilton Ira Jones and family as an 

expression of our sympathy and that 

a copy remain in the permanent files 

of The American Institute of Chem- 

ists. 

The Council also referred the above 
resolutions to the Annual Business Meet- 
ing on May 12, 1955, for action by AIC 
members. 

The Secretary presented his Annual Re- 
port, and announced with deep regret 
that, after the report was mimeographed, 
he had been informed of the following 
deaths among the membership. Dr. Gus- 
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tav Egloff, Hon. AIC, on April 29, 1955; 
Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, F.A.L.C., May 2, 
1955; G. W. M. Phillips, F.A.LC., April 
27, 1955; Dr. Enoch F. Story, Jr., 
F.A.LC., August 23, 1954, and Donald 
J. Walls, M.A.LC., April 17, 1955. 


Dr. Keyes reported on the manpower 
situation that the Reserve Bill, which 
was up for consideration at that time, 
put in the hands of the President the 
selective recall of reservists. It formerly 
had the screening and transfer from the 
ready reserve to the standby reserve in 
the hands of the Secretary of Defense. 
This was changed by amendment with- 
in the House Armed Services Committee 
to place this transfer in the hands of the 
President. 

Dr. Royer reported as chairman of the 
Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tion that his committee had inspected the 
Federal Civil Service standards for analy- 
tical chemists, made comments, and sent 
them to the Washington AIC Chapter 
for transmittal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Reichardt, president of the Wash- 
ington Chapter, commented on the Civil 
Service standards and requested continued 
cooperation. 

Dr. Hall reported on the activities of 
the Chicago Chapter. 

Mr. Kirton reported that the Ohio 
Chapter had held an all day meeting 
with plant trip on April 13th, and in the 
evening had presented its Ohio Award 
to Dr. William J. Wohlleben, F.A.LC. 

Plans are being made for the 1956 An- 
nual Meeting which, Dr. Fisher con- 
firmed, will be at the Boston, Mass., 
Statler Hotel. 

Mr. Herstein stated that the New York 
Chapter’s Student Medal Meeting was 
well-attended. 

Dr. Sparks reported that the New Jersey 
Chapter awarded its Honor Scroll to Dr. 
E. H. Northey, F.A.LC., at a well-attended 
meeting. 

The tellers on election ballots announced 
that John H. Nair, Dr. George L. Royer, 
and Dr. Lloyd A. Hall had been elected 
councilors-at-large of the AIC. 

The vacancy in the office of president- 
elect, caused by the succession of Dr. 
Dinsmore to the presidency vacated by 
resignation of Dr. Keyes, was filled by 
the appointment of John H. Nair. 

The vacancy in the office of councilor- 
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at-large, thus created by appointing Mr. 
Nair to president-elect, was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Herstein. 

Dr. Hendrey stated that a substantial 
percentage of non-members had made re- 
servations for the Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Herstein introduced John Kotrady 
as the new representative of the National 
Council from the New York Chapter. 

Dr. Hall introduced Dr. Bloch, Dr. 
Friedman, Mr. Gordy, and Dr. Hendrey 
as members of the Annual Meeting Com- 
mittees. 

A vote of thanks was given to retiring 
President Keyes and to the officers for 
the fine administration of the Institute 
during 1954-1955. 

The following new members 


elected: 
FELLOWS 
Althausen, Dr. Darrell 
Vice President & Technical Director, 
Ungerer & Co., 650 Union Blvd., To- 
towa Boro, N. J. 
Fletcher, John Gill 
Commodity Specialist, Chemical Divi- 
sion, U.S. Tariff Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
Olmer, Dr. Francois J. 
Senior Chemist, Armour Research Foun- 
dation, 33rd & State, Chicago, III. 
Pankratz, Ronald 
Head, Analytical Control Lab., Flint, 
Eaton & Co., Decatur, III. 
Rosner, Dr. Lawrence 
Director, Laboratory of Vitamin Tech- 
nology, 7737 §S. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Sherman, Dr. Edward 
Chemist, The Quaker Oats Co., Research 
Labs., 345 E. 25th St., Chicago 16, Il. 
Weaver, James Bellamy II 
Industrial Analyst, Planning Staff, 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington 99, Dela. 
Member 
Hinckley, Alfred A. 
Assistant Group Leader, Chemical Hy- 
drides Sec., Metal Hydrides, Inc., 12 
Congress Street, Beverly, Mass. 
ASSOCIATES 
Cronin, Virginia 
Chemist, Universal Oil Products Co., 30 
Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
Franco, Peter James 
Reuter & Franco, Attorneys & Coun- 
-_— at Law, 55 Liberty St., N. Y. 5, 


were 
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RAISED FROM MEMBERS 
TO FELLOWS 
Dean, Robert R. 


Manager, Market Research Section, 


Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., 161 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Duane, William C. 
Vice President, Engineering, Carney 


Company, Inc., Mankato, Minnesota. 


Walker, Dr. George B. 
Group Leader, Chemical Research 
Group, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Route 
2, 15 Acorn Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


New Jersey Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Cecil L. Brown 

Secretary, Dr. Albert B. Scott 

Treasurer, Dr. William R. Sullivan 

Representative to National Council, 
Dr. H. W. Mackinney 


Meetings Planned 


The New Jersey Chapter plans to hold 
three or four meetings and a plant trip 
during this fiscal year. 


A joint meeting with local sections of 
the American Chemical Society and of 
Research Society of America is to be held 
at Plainfield, N. J., on October 26th, on 
the subject of high school chemistry teach- 
ing and teacher's problems. This is part 
of a long range program. A committee 
(Dr. Neil M. MacKenzie, chairman) has 
been instructed to work with the New 
Jersey Science Teachers’ Association to 
determine how the AIC can assist them. 
It is planned to have attending members 
bring the chemistry teachers of their local 
high schools as guests. 


The Honor Awards meeting will be 
held in Newark, N. J., on May third. The 
plant trip being .contemplated is unusual 
and will be on or about March 27th. A 
meeting is planned for November at New 
Brunswick, N. J., on the subject of leader- 
ship, with outstanding speakers. 
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Chicago Chapter 


Chairman, Clifford A. Hampel 
Vice-Chairman, Richard A. Maguire 
Secretary, Dr. H. M. Coleman 
Armour Research Foundation 
10 West 35th St., Chicago 16, III. 
Treasurer, Dr. C. A. Johnson 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Johan A. Bijorksten 


Officers Elected 


At the June 8th meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter, held in the Engineers Club, the 
new officers listed above were elected. 


Niagara Chapter 


Chairman, Warren B. Blumenthal 

Chairman-elect, Dr. Carl H. Rasch 

Treasurer, Dr. Maurice H. Fleysher 

Secretary, Dr. Joseph B. Muenzen, S.J. 

Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Johannes H. Bruun 

Alternate, Dr. George H. von Fuchs 


Appointments 

Dr. Johannes H. Bruun, director of re- 
search and development of Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company, was appointed as 
representative to the National Council for 
the Niagara Chapter. Dr. George H. von 
Fuchs, consultant, was appointed as alter- 
nate representative. 


New Journal: /irology, publish- 
ed by Academic Press Inc., 125 E. 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. Editor- 
in-Chief is Dr. George K. Hirst, of 
the Public Health Research Institute 
of the City of New York, Inc. 


RARE CHEMICALS 


Tetranitromethane 
Inorganic Nitrides 


Organic Nitrates 
O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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For Your Library 


The Evolution of Chemistry 


By Eduard Farber, Ph.D., F. ALC. Ronald 
Press Company. 327 pp. 6" x 9”. $6.00. 
This is the history of chemistry with a 

difference. The author believes that the 
history of chemistry should not be studied 
as an end in itself, but as a means to 
“learn how to face the future with the aid 
of the past.” It should be recognized as 
just one thread in the fabric of the back- 
ground of the history of mankind; and, at 
any period, the developments in chemistry 
should be considered in relationship to 
their surroundings—the economic, philo- 
sophical, and sociological conditions that 
may have contributed to them. 

Following an introduction which com- 
petently expounds his thesis, the author 
apportions 22 chapters to cover three 
periods: I. Emergence of chemistry as a 
science (oldest records to end of 18th 
century); II, Development of chemical 
systems (late 18th to late 19th century) ; 
III, Specialization and industrialization 
(late 19th century to present). Each sec- 
tion starts with a good survey of the 
period, followed by individual chapters 
on various important topics, considered 
in terms of “four dimensions: man, time, 
place, object.” The whole idea could be 
well represented by a short vertical line 
for the first period, diverging into several 
oblique lines for the second, which ramify 
horizontally and endlessly in the third. 

The condensing of so vast a concept 
into so handy a volume presupposes an 
authority, not only saturated with sound 
knowledge of the history, the science, and 
the literature of chemistry and thoroughly 
conversant with the related subjects, but 
also competent to view it all objectively 
and skillfully place all the component 
parts in their proper perspective. Dr. 
Farber has shown himself to be ad- 
mirably qualified on all points. 

The book is well made and well 
printed, with many good illustrations and 
complete indexes of names and subjects. 
It should serve both as a fine introduc- 
tion for those that think they are not in- 
terested in the history of chemistry, and 
as a valuable work of reference for de- 
votees that might like to review any phase 
of it. 


—Frorence E. Watt, F.A.LC. 
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Inorganic Reactions and 
Structure 
By Edwin 8. Gould. Henry Holt & Co. 

1955. wnt + 470 pp. $6.50. 

In his Preface the author explains that 
this book is intended to fill the gap be- 
tween the small amount of inorganic 
chemistry which is taught in a general 
chemistry course, and what a graduate 


student requires for advanced work in 
structural inorganic chemistry. So the 
author has included the modern struc- 


tural concepts at a level requiring only 
an average background in mathematics 
and physics. He discusses reaction chem- 
istry, using recent interpretations so as to 
broaden the student's knowledge. Finally, 
the author has been selective to the ex- 
tent that most of the group VIII elements 
are omitted and the lanthanides and acti- 
nides have only passing mention. Many 
less ordinary compounds of common ele- 
ments are also omitted. All of this has 
the justification that the book is designed 
as a text for a special purpose and not as 
a general reference book. 


Each chapter is followed by exercises 
which require knowledge of the chapter 
plus acute reasoning by the student to 
furnish correct answers. Chapters are also 
followed by a short bibliography with 
references mainly to book literature rather 
than to the original journal articles. We 
assume that the author has been guided 
by his teaching experience, although the 
reviewer feels that there is never too 
early an age for the student to learn to 
read original articles rather than pre- 
digested text books. 

Students who have mastered this book 
will have a fine command of basic in- 
organic chemistry. The reviewer believes, 
from his own troglodyte standpoint, that 
a laboratory course along the same lines 
is essential. A few people, our author’s 
teacher, Linus Pauling, for example, are 
able to deal with abstract concepts on an 
application level. These are the people 
who win Nobel prizes. For the rest of us, 
the reviewer favors the methodology re- 
ported by Benvenuto Cellini of his father 
when he saw a salamander. In other 
words, some good laboratory experience 
in the preparation and identification, often 
by quantitative analysis, of some of the 
structures of which our author speaks, 
would give the students a better command 
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of their subject matter for application. 
Actually, our author agrees with this, but 
the book itself might be construed to imply 
that a laboratory course is unnecessary. 
This is said to emphasize a different 
philosophy of education which has proved 
workable, while the modern scheme seems 
to have less success in turning out work- 
ers skilled with both their hands and 
their minds. 

Certainly, this book is highly recom- 
mended to teachers who have to struggle 
with senior or graduate students who are 
almost lacking in acquaintance with in- 
organic chemistry. 

—Kari M. Hersrein, F.A.LC. 


Industrial Detergency 


Editor: William W. Niven, Jr. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. 1955. 340 pp. 6" x 9". 
$8.75. 

Cleaning is one of the least understood 
and least appreciated operations in indus- 
try; it is seldom realized that it may be 
an important step in production. A book 
covering the entire field of industrial 
cleaning has long been needed, and /n- 
dustrial Detergency fulfils this need. Both 
production cleaning and maintenance 
cleaning are well covered, although a 
little more space might have been devoted 
to the former, particularly as it relates 
to the metal industry. Following two in- 
troductory chapters, one on the funda- 
mentals of cleaning and one on detergent 
materials, the books is divided into eight 
chapters, each covering a specific indus- 
try and each written by a specialist in 
the particular field. 

Industrial cleaning calls for the re- 
moval of a wide variety of soils, some 
of which are imbedded in inaccessible 
recesses. The method of application of 
the cleaning solution and the equipment 
used for cleaning thus are vitally im- 
portant. The editor and the contributors 
to Industrial Detergency have realized 
this and have provided a wealth of 
photographs and diagrams so as to ac- 
quaint the reader with industrial clean- 
ing methods as well as with the materials 
used. 

Industrial Detergency will certainly be 
a welcome addition to the literature of a 
little known field. 

—Dr. Donarp Price, F.A.LC. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Georg Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart: Me- 
thoden der organischen Chemie (Houben- 
Weyl), 
Part 2: Allgemeine Chemische Methoden 
II (1004 pp., 77 ill.; DM 152.-) is the 
fourth of the planned 16 volumes (some in 
2 or 3 parts) of this unexcelled standard 
work. No doubt, a gigantic project. Pub- 
lisher, editor, and his staff are engaging 
in an undertaking for which chemists 
all over the world will be thankful. The 
new volume—masterfully printed and 
very well arranged—brings in 11 sec- 
tions, written by 15 experts, all the facts 
known about catalysis; pyrochemical and 
electrochemical reactions; production of 
optical active and of isotopic compounds 
and of large ring systems; biochemical 
and microbiological-chemical reactions; 
and 102 pages of indexes. 


Since reviewing Vol. IV-2, three addi- 
tional volumes of “Houben-Weyl” have 
been received, all of them written, edited, 
and printed in the same manner men- 
tioned above: Vol. VII, Part 1: Sauer- 
stoffverbindungen II (556 pp., 2 ill.; DM 
82.—) surveys the entire field of alde- 
hydes (which has steadily grown in re- 
cent years)—the great variety of produc- 
tion methods; transformations of alde- 
hydes; their reactivity, stabilization, puri- 
fication; preparation of optically active 
aldehydes; and 52 pages of indexes. Vol. 
VIII: Sauerstoff verbindungen III (776 pp., 
13 ill.; DM 98.—) deals with peroxides; 
derivatives of carbonic acid; nitriles, iso- 
nitriles, and fulminic acid; carboxylic 
acids, their esters, and decarbonizing 
methods; functional N-derivatives of car- 
boxyl groups; and 60 pages of indexes. 
Vol. 1X: Analytische Methoden (1070 pp., 
252 ill.; DM 139.—) includes all essen- 
tial analytical methods—organic elemen- 
tary analysis; analytical determination of 
the functional atomic groups and classes 
of compounds; gas volumetric and gas 
analytical methods; determination of melt- 
ing, boiling, freezing, and condensation 
temperatures; thermal analysis and de- 
termination of organic molecular com- 
pounds; chromatographic analysis; analy- 
sis of mixtures of solvents; and 84 pages 
of indexes. 


by E. Mueller; 4th ed. Vol. IV, 


TRUESDAIL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


© Applied Research & Development 
* Consultation — Analyses 
® Environmental & Mechanical Testing 


CHEMISTS - BACTERIOLOGISTS 
ENGINEERS 
Write. for Brochure *.4101 N. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. « CApitol 4148 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim/Bergstr.: Die 
silicatischen Tonminerale, by K. Jas- 
mund; 2nd ed., 192 pp. (74 ill.); DM 
17.60—The first edition of this mono- 
graph was announced in the August, 
1951, issue of THe Cuemist. Since then 
250 investigations dealing with the prop- 
erties and uses of silicates which make 
up most of the clays, have been pub. 
lished; thus, the number of literature re- 
ferences included in this new edition has 
almost doubled. e Verteilungsverfahren 
im Laborator:um, by E. Hecker; 1955, 
229 pp. (89 ill.); DM 19.—The theory 
and methods of separating substances by 
distributing them between two nonmiscible 
liquids are fully explained, and their ap- 
plications are discussed, e.g., for the sepa- 
ration of natural substances of reaction 
products in organic laboratories, deter- 
mination of purity, molecular weights of 
chemicals, etc. The necessary equipment 
is described in detail. 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W 
35: Geschichte der Chemie, Vol. Il, by G. 
Lockemann; 1955, 151 pp. (16 ill); 
paperbound DM 4.80.—A brief history of 
chemistry, from the discovery of oxygen 
to the present. 


Georg Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart: Steri- 
lisations-Methoden fuer die pharmazeuti- 
sche und aerztliche Praxis, by C. L. Lau- 
terschlaeger and H. Schmidt; 1954, 320 
pp. (67 ill.); DM 29.70.—Two leading 
experts here present the theory and prac- 
tice of sterilization, basing the text not 
only on literature sources but also on 
their own experiences in many labora- 
tories and industries. The book fully de- 
lineates the reactions of micro-organisms 
under various physical and chemical con- 
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ditions, investigational laboratory meth- 


ods, and, more in detail, the production 
of sterile pharmaceutical preparations and 


modern methods of disinfecting. 
Konradin-Verlag, Stuttgart: Synthetische 
Wasch-und Reinigungsmittel, by H 
Stuepel ; 1954, 568 pp., (225 ill.) ; DM 68. 
new standard work dealing with 
synthetic detergents and other cleansing 
agents; it surveys concisely and in a sys- 
tematic manner all the data on their 
chemistry, technology, composition, use, 
and economic importance; laboratory tests 
and essays are also given. With more 
than 17 literature and patent references. 
Urban & Schwarzenberg, Munich 26: 
Ullmanns Encyclopaedie der technischen 
Chemie, Vol. V., by W. Foerst; 3rd ed., 
854 pp., (237 ill.); DM 108.—All the 
superlatives used in the reviews of “Ull- 
man” in THe Cuemist of February, 1952, 
and March and October, 1954, would 
have to be repeated, should full justice 
be done the authors, editor, and publishers 
of the latest addition to this most useful 
work available to chemists and chemical 
engineers who search for up-to-date ac- 
counts on any subject which (according 
to the German alphabet) falls between 
the terms calcium carbide and diisocy- 
anate. The variety of subjects covered is 
exemplified by the following brief list: 
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carbazole, carbonic acids, celluloid, cel- 
lulose, Ce, chemotherapy, quinoline (Chi- 
nolin), C1, chloramine, chloroacetic acid, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, Cr, crotonal- 
dehyde, coumarone, HCN, cyclopolymeri- 
zation, roofing paper (Dachpappe), dental 
chemistry, disinfection and _ sterilization, 
2,3-butanedione (Diacetyl), diazotiza- 
tion, cyanoguanidine (Dicyandiamid), 
diene synthesis, diffusion, and a multitude 
of others. 


Communications 


Letter from India 


To the Editor: 

May I bring to the notice of readers of 
Tue Cuemist a comprehensive survey of 
the recently developed method of acid- 
base titrations in non-aqueous solvents, 
entitled “Non-aqueous Titration.” This 
monograph ($1.00) has been authored by 
Prof. Santi R. Palit ex of Stanford and 
Brooklyn, Dr. Mihirnath Das, now at 
Rochester, and Sri G. S. Somayajulu of 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. The senior author while working 
in Stanford developed the method of 
titration in glycolic media for the estima- 
tion of weak organic bases and salts of 
organic acids. Following up that work, 
the authors have now presented in this 
monograph of 122 pages, a rather de- 
tailed description and possible application 
of the glycolic titration method, as also a 
succinct account of the other methods of 
non-aqueous titration, particularly those 
developed in recent years. References have 
been made to about 250 publications 
directly connected with non-aqueous titra- 
tion including 100 research publications in 
American scientific journals. 

Should you so desire we might periodic- 
ally submit lists of “Chemical Books— 
India” to Mr. Rudolph Seiden for in- 
corporation in the section, “Chemical Books 
Abroad” of your esteemed journal. Per- 
haps the question of preparation of such 
bibliographies will be taken up at the 
ist International Congress on Documen- 
tation of Applied Chemistry on 23-25th 
November, 1955, at London .. . 

—HARIPRASAD SENGUPTA 
Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science 
c/o Prof. Santi R. Palit, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta 32, India 


AUGUST 
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Delegate to Michigan State 
College 


To the Secretary: 

Thank you for the opportunity to be of 
service (as delegate to the Founder's Day 
celebration of Michigan State College, 
which is celebrating in 1955 its one- 
hundredth year. The Founders’ Day Cele- 
bration on Feb. 12th, included a com- 
memorative stamp program, an address 
by Dr. James B. Conant, Hon. AIC, U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, a cen- 
tennial movie, “The Second Hundred”, 
and the Centennial Awards’ Banquet.) 

Dr. Conant compared European and 
American educational systems, the latter 
being more nearly equal educational op- 
portunity for all. President John A. Han- 
nah in his address stressed equal educa- 
tional facility for all of the working folks. 
Both men stressed the dignity of labor in 
all categories. 

The stamp ceremony was impressive. 
Dr. Eisenhower was held up on account 
of the inclement Pennsylvania weather. 
He did, however, arrive in time to give 
his address at the close of the exercises. 
Penn State’s track team started out at 
1:30 p.m. on Friday, as did the Dr. The 
track team took a train to Pittsburgh, a 
plane from Pittsburgh. The Dr. was told 
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to emplane from Harrisburg but that was 
no-go. His train broke down. Finally he 
got here. Shyly he remarked that the only 
way to get here was to run all the way. 
Whether the track team won, I do not 
know! 

The opening paragraph of the brochure 
issued by Michigan State for this occasion 
describes its history: 

“Michigan State College is proud to 
look back on 100 years of service to the 
people of Michigan, the nation, and the 
world. As the first school in the United 
States to teach scientific agriculture, it 
served as a model for the land-grant 
college system which spread throughout 
the nation following passage of the Morrill 
Act in 1862. Michigan State has since 
grown to full stature as one of America’s 
great universities.” 

—Dr. C. C. Dewrrt, F.A.LC. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Report of the Secretary 


for the Fiscal Year 1954-1955 
Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, F.A.LC. 


(Presented at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, IIl., May 12, 1955) 


HE National Council held eight 

meetings during the year with 

an average attendance of twelve ofh- 
cers and councilors. 

The following actions upon mem- 
bership were taken: 

Elections 
52 
22 


Reinstatements 
7 
Resignations 
20 
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Distinctive Printing 
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WOrth 2-5977 

Dropped 

+ 

Deceased 
Honorary Members .......... 4 

25 
Total Gain in Membership .... 212 


Total Loss of Membership .... 72 


Net Gain in Membership .... 140 
Transfers 

Fellow to Honorary ..........-. 4 

3 

Members to Fellows ........... 6 

Associates to Members .......... | 

TOTAL MEMBERS: 

May 1,1954 May 1, 1955 
Fellows ...... 1906 1920 
Members .... 285 292 
Associates .... 311 427 
37 40 
Honorary .... 36 36 
2575 2715 
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This year we have welcomed 212 
members into the INSTITUTE to work 
for the professional advancement of 
chemists and chemical engineers. 

Honorary Membership was con- 
ferred on the following Fellows: 

Dr. Paul D. V. Manning; Dr. 
Milton C. Whitaker; Dr. Horace G. 
Byers, the first president of the Inst1- 
TUTE, and Dr. William J. Sparks, 
who received the 1954 Gold Medal 
of the AIC. 

It is with deep regret that we rec- 
ord the following deaths among our 
membership : 

Raymond F. Bacon (F) 
Joseph S. Chamberlain (F) 
Lawrence W. Devaney (F) 
Nickolas L. Dodge (F) 
William L. Evans ( Hon.) 
David Fishkind (F) 
Lester F. Hoyt (F) 
Harry C. Kofke (F) 
Harry F. Lichtenberg (F) 
Simon Mendelsohn (Charter) 
Marks Neidle (F) 

Samuel Newmark (F) 

R. H. Patch (F) 

Herbert P. Pearson (F) 
Aksel M. Pedersen (F) 

J. C. Rambo (F) 

Charles F. Roth (F) 
William I. Shaw (F) 
Clifford R. Stewart (F) 
J. K. Stripp (A) 

Nathan Sulzberger (F) 
John Xan (F) 


This has been a good year for 
the INsTITUTE; its accomplishments 


sparked by the energetic efforts of 
our President, Dr. Donald B. Keyes, 
to emphasize professionalism in_ its 
many aspects and to inspire chemists 
to be active participants in profes- 
sional work. 

The Committee on 
Chapter Operations, headed by Dr. 
Maurice J. Kelley, completed the 
Manual, which was printed and sent 
out to councilors and chapter officers 


Manual of 


for their guidance. 

A new directory of AIC member- 
ship was made possible by the coopera- 
tion of its advertisers (who deserve 
all support INSTITUTE 
bers), and has been mailed 
the Incidentally, 
aided the secretary's office to bring its 


from mem- 
out to 
membership. this 
records up to date. We should em- 
phasize here that it is important to 
send changes of mailing address to 
the AIC as soon as possible. Changes 
of business address or position should 
be sent in to be placed in the mem- 
ber’s the 
mailing address is unchanged. 

The Committee on Membership, 
headed by Dr. L. T. Eby, prepared 
a new leaflet for use in bringing the 
importance of the AIC to the atten- 


files for record, even if 


tion of potential members. This has 
been printed for the Committee's use. 

At the 1954 Annual Meeting, a 
committee to prepare a history of the 
INSTITUTE was appointed. Miss Flo- 
rence E, Wall, chairman, is collecting 
material, and will welcome any that 
may be sent to her, about the early 
days of the INstiTUTE. 
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The AIC was ably represented at 
hearings by the New York State 
Civil Service Commission and the 
New York City Civil Service Com- 
mission on salaries for chemists. Fed- 
eral Scientific Classifications are be- 
ing studied by the Washington 
Chapter in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions. 

The AIC was also represented by 
delegates from the membership to 
the various dedications, installations, 
and ceremonies in the educational 
world. 

The New Jersey Chapter of the 
INSTITUTE was eminently successtul 
as host to the 1954 Annual Meeting, 
thoroughly enjoyable 


which was a 


meeting featuring an all-professional 


program. 
A Current Activities report has 
been sent out from time to time to 


Chapter Officers and Councilors, with 


the Council minutes, from the Secre- 
tary’s Office. 

The Chicago Chapter 
ond Chapter to initiate a local News- 
letter to its 
was the first.) 


is the sec- 


mernbers. (New York 
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The Pennsylvania Chapter has 
been keeping in close touch with pos- 
sible ordinances in Philadelphia that 
may affect chemists, and the West- 
ern Chapter has been actively watch- 
ing a situation in California that may 
involve the registration of chemists. 

Other activities will be found in 
Chapter and Committee reports to be 
presented at this Annual Meeting. 

We are grateful to the many mem- 
bers of the INSTITUTE have 
given generously of their personal 
time and effort, through Committees, 
Chapters, and in other service, to ad- 
vance the professional status of chem- 
ists. We are especially grateful to 
Dr. Keyes for his devoted service dur- 
ing this year, and we regret that he 
considers it necessary to resign at the 
conclusion of this Annual Meeting so 
as to implement the Constitutional 
Amendment limiting the offlce of 
President to one year hereafter. 


who 


Samething New 


“Chemical Patgrams”. Weekly maga- 
zine devoted to chemical process and pro- 
duct patents. Sample copies may be ob- 
tained from Chemical Patgrams, Box 5559, 
Washington 16, D.C. 
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“Year Book of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs,” 160 pp. 
Includes directory of 3460 members, Con- 
stitution, Committees, etc. Order ($1.50 per 
copy) from the Federation at 121 South 
Broad St., Philade!phia 7, Pa. 


“Versalide, new synthetic musk.” Sam- 
ples and information. Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


“How a Chemical Consultant Will Help 
You.” Brochure. Florida Chemists & En- 
gineers, Inc., 1709 No. Mills St., Orlando, 
Florida. 


“Guide for Employers in Hiring the 
Physically Handicapped,” 32 pp. 50 cents. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 
East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Chemical Solution Feed Pump, Model 
S.” Leaflet. Precision Chemical Pump 
Corp., 1396 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 


“Isolation and Atmosphere Control 
Hood.” Information. P. M. Lennard Co., 
Inc., 312 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 


“Suplement to General Catalog.” 264 
pp. Price lists and new items. Arthur H. 
Thomas Co., P. O. Box 779, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 


Compact Thermal 
Precipitator for Aerosol Sampling.” In- 
formation. Joseph B. Ficklen, 3rd, F.A.- 
LC., 1848 East Mountain St., Pasadena 
7, Calif. 


“Konisampler—A 


“Thermocon Low Temperature Distilla- 
tion Apparatus.” Improved. Information. 
Podbielniak, Inc., 341 East Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 


“Ultra-Viscoson Electronic Viscometer.” 
Information. Cincinnati Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp., 203 W. Third St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 


“SpeedMatic Micro-Projector.”  Bro- 
chure. Catalog E-246. Bausch & Lomb, 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


“Mil-Shell Roll Grease Tester.” Infor- 
mation. Precision Scientific Co., 3737 W. 
Cortland St., Chicago 47, Il. 
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“MI Rapper. Device for automatic 
cleaning of electrodes in Cottrell Electro- 
static Precipitator.” Bulletin. Research- 
Cottrell, Inc., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


“Multi-Operation Cutting Tools.” Cata- 
log sheet. Woodruff & Stokes Co., Inc., 
343 Lincoln St., Hingham, Mass. 


“Corrosion Inhibitor, Q.A.L.,” for instru- 
ment disinfecting solutions. Specification 
sheets and samples. R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., 840 Cooper St., Camden, N, J. 


“Gardner Automatic Color Difference 
Meter.” Information. Gardner Lab., Inc., 


4723 Elm St., Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


“Centi-Pin, Invisible Pin-Strip.” Device 
to secure slip-covers, sheets, etc. E. J. 
Moser, 2509 Cascade St., Erie, Pa. 

“Neo-Sponge” comfort floor mats. In- 
formation. American Floor Products Co., 
4922 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 
16, D.C. 


“Nemagon” (1, 2-dibrome, 3-chloropro- 
pane) Soil Fumigant. Information. Shell 
Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


“Sylvania Molybdenum, NP-428.”’ 
Booklet. Advertising Dept., Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., 1740 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


“Itaconic Acid in Commercial Quan- 
tities.” Information. Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


“Industrial Thermometers.” Catalog. 
Moeller Instrument Co., 132nd St., 89th 
Ave., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


“Multi-Point Indicating Pyrometers and 
Thermocouple Switches.” Specification 
sheet. West Instrument Corp., 525 N. 
Noble St., Chicago 22, Il. 


“Standard Samples & Reference Stand- 
ards.” National Bureau of Standards Cir- 
cular 552, 23 pp. 25 cents. Order from 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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Condensates 


Experiment, directed by the disciplined 
imagination either of an individual or, 
better still, of a group of individuals of 
varied mental outlook, is able to achieve 
results which far transcend the imagina- 
ion alone of the greatest philosopher. 

RUTHERFORD 


The advance of science must depend 
on the initiative of those in the front lines 
of research. It must be the aim of each 
special branch to explore the alleys it has 
opened up, including those which are most 
probably blind, but as long as the branches 
are not controlled from headquarters their 
members will decide how this is to be 
done. Control by headquarters is some- 
times necessary: We cannot demand that 
we should always be left to choose our 
own problems, for there are periods when 
we must all do as we are told, periods 
of emergency when we are threatened by 
war or famine or disease and must all 
join in a concerted attack. In fact, as 
scientists we have a double responsibility, 
for our general aim is to advance our 
understanding of nature, but we are now 
the members of a profession which has 
special responsibilities because of the way 
in which it can affect the whole structure 
of civilized life. The immediate claims of 
society have to be met and for this we 
must be willing to do more or less as we 
are told. For the long-term objectives we 
can do still better when we are allowed 
our independence, but only because there 
are some of us who will face the laborious 
work when there is no other way of re- 
solving a doubt. 

—E. D. 
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